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WRITTEN FOR THE CASKET. 
WRITTEN IN DESPONDENCY. 
BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


© for a faith more perfect! for a trust 
Deeper and holier in the life to be; 

I know thy counsel, Lord of life, is just, 
And that thy erring child is called to thee 

In love, and yet I hence depart 

Folding the past too closely to my heart. 


O for a brighter vision! O for wings 
Fresh from immortal fountains, to o’erfly 
This low earth, with its low and périshing things, 
And hold a closer commune with the sky; 
Hope, earthly hope is lost, and day by day 
Aimless existence frets its chain away. 


Why should I feebly shrink and fear to tread 
The pathway where the good of ages past 

Have left bright foot-prints! with the silent dead 
My journey, tho’ prolonged, must end at last; 

Yet, as the final conflict draws more near, 

The way looks shadowy, and I pause and fear. 


And they whose hearts have ever beat with mine, 
In the cold arms of Death have gone to sleep; 
And thou, my gentle friend, no eyes but thine 
Will have the tears of bitterness to weep, 
When the warm sunshine pouring, in bright showers 
Shall wake about my grave the summer flowers. 


But for THY love I fain would linger on, 
Tho’ it hath ever been a shrine to me, 
O’er which my heart, in days of gladness gone, 
Hath poured itself too much—this may not be— 
But pitying heaven thy grief at length will calm 
For the rough wind is “tempered to the lamb.” 





WRITTEN FOR THE CASKET. 
LINES, 
ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG GIRL OF TWELVE. 
BY WM. L. CALLENDER. 


I’ve often wished in other days, 
When passing by some distant scene, 
Whose beauty then first met my gaze, 
And which could ne’er again be seen, 
That in some coming time I might 
Thither return, and fondly trace 
Its changed appearance, when the light 
Of other days had marked its face. 


Thus, too, in gardens I have stood, 
And seen the rose-bush fondly bear 

Up towards the sun its swelling bud, 
As though it felt a mother’s care. 


And then I've wished that I could stay 
To see it burst its clasps of green, 
And spread its petals to the day— 
Of all the flowers the stately queen. 


And wishes, such as these, I feel, 
As on thy sunny face I gaze, 
And wonder if by me thy smiles 

Will e’er be seen in future days; 


Thy being’s bursting, like that bud, 
From bonds its earlier years have known; 
Soon will thy youthful sympathies 
Aside, like its green clasps, be thrown. 
Thou, like the rose, wilt bloom thine hour, 
And like it gladden all who see; 
But sad to think, Time’s withering power 
Will neither spare the rose nor thee. 
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Then heed thee well that when thy charms deadly pale—and rising from his chair, he bade me begone, 
Shall fade as fades the rose leaf’s bloom, and never speak to him of the like again!” 


Thy heart may like a fading rose, 


: : “Indeed, this is strange,” returned Henry, “and there is 
Shed round thine age a sweet perfume. 


mystery in it likewise. Have you no recollection of how you 
———— | came here?” 


oO | { 9g { Wa l & a l ce. “Nothing distinct. There is a vague something running in 


snssngis aeons oS SU See Se ie my mind, and sometimes I think it a dream, and sometimes 

THE UNKNOWN COUNTESS; | reality. I was in a dark and gloomy place—so-dark and gloomy 
OR, CRIME AND ITS RESULTS. I often shudder when I think of it; methought F was in the 
| arms of some being, who was caressing me,.calling me her 


BY EMERSON BENNETT, | child, and telling me she was dying; presently another took 


AUTHOR OF THE “ LEAGUE OF THE MIAMI,” “SECRET RoB- | "© ®W®Y fate heey ond uaiaghed neta = eee; on 

BER,” “ SILVER-BIRD,” “HELLENA ASHTON,” ETC. came a dark, stern-looking man, and said 1 must go with him; 

| Twas much afraid and tried to escape him, when methought 
| igre 

pe | he caug . vay, I knew 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 155.) ; he caught me in his arms and bore me away, I knew not 
“M eae er Aesatatere | whither. It was dark—dreadful dark—the wind blew and the 
My own dear Marianne,” $i r, 6 ae ‘ i : : 
J Marianne,” exclaimed he, passionately, “and | ,.,;, poured down in torrents. From this, my ideas became 


you really love me . ‘ é 
do yo ally love me.then confused, and I can recollect nothing, save that I was in ele- 


“Do you doubt it, Henry ?” it : ” 
a | gant apartments and was treated kindly. 
“No, no—I do not, nor would I for worlds. And yet, to | 


hear it from your own sweet lips, would give ita double charm, | “Heat eee. see prey, 
4 : Athy cinver- ; aso _ know not who you are?” 

and fill the already brimming cup of joy to overflowing. i 

“Truly, I do not.” 











* remarked Henry; “and so you 


“Then frankly, Henry, I do love you, although I might not | & 
have told you so—at least not yet—but that circumstances “Well, consent to be mine, and I will give you a name.” 


1 } H ” 4 ce 
conspired in part to draw it from me. “Henry,” said Marianne, “you would do that now, led 


“Dearest,” said Henry, giving her a kiss, “let that seal the away by yourgenerous nature, which in after years you would 
bond of mutual love; for dearly and devotedly do I love you | regret. Perchance”—and her voice faltered—“perchance 1 
in return, and you shall never have cause to regret your love | am of mean birth, not worthy of you. I know not but my 
as misplaced. I would have sought your hand ere I left for | birth hath been disgraced.” 
my last voyage, but that I feared our acquaintance was of so 





“Marianne,” returned he, calmly, “I know, under the ex- 
late a date, you might think me presumptuous; but now that | isting circumstances, you can bring many arguments against 
you have consented to be mine—” | our union; but truly you know not Henry Neville, if you 
“But, Henry, you mistake,” interrupted Marianne. “In! deem such of any weight with him. We are, in part, the 
saying that I love you, [ have given no consent to be other to | creatures of circumstance, and over our births have no con- 
you than J am.” , | trol. Are we, then, to set our own faults or virtues aside, and 
“And what would you infer by this remark?” | be rated according to the manner and by whom we obtained 
“That at present there is a bar to our union.” | our existence? Discard the thoughts! Let us remember we 
“A bar to our union?” exclaimed Henry, in astonishment. | are the creatures, not the creator—and who speaks against our 
“Surely you jest!” | birth, speaks against him who made us! What though your 
“I would it were a jest,” replied she, sorrowfully; “but parentage is enwrapt within the mystic veil? It stands for 
alas! it is too true.” nought with me. I love you for yourself alone; therefore, 
‘Heavens! This is madness! Am I in an instant to be consent to be mine, and speak no more of birth.” 


thrown from my high pinnacle of hope into the yawning gulf | “No,” said she, firmly, “it cannot be. Although ¥ admit 
of despair! ‘lell me—tell me quickly—what is it? What! 


fl , your arguments are just, yet the world sees not as you see, 
mean you!” 


Y , : | and [ would not have my husband pointed at with the finger 
“That your rich connections will never consent to your | F . reas , 

: : ; | of scorn for marrying one beneath him. Until my name is 
union with a nameless orphan girl 


+ , h irl, Mari ih i ; s | known, I will never wed. Find but that out, and prove it 
: — ecoorplas git): Haranas? Fou speck ta mye | honorable—my hand is yours—my heart you have already.” 
ries. 


‘Alas! then,” sighed he, “I fear there j hope.” 
“] speak the truth, nevertheless, I am called Marianne.” he wre tnaet ats Bes 


a 


; “Not so. Go to my guardian, tell him of your intentions, 
“But surely you have another name?” exclaimed Henry, ' and perhaps he may «Aes you.” q sees 


quickly. | f me 
“I do not doubt it,” returned she; “but what it is I know | “AY, Iwill, and know the worst,” said Henry, quickly, 
not.” | turning to leave the room, 
“Why you were introduced to me as—" | “But stay, Henry—you forget this is too early an hour for 
“Doctor Barton's ward,” continued she, as he halted in his my guardian to be stirring, were he at home; besides, at pres- 
remark, ent he is absent, and will not return before eve; so come you 
“True, true,” said Henry, musingly ; “I have never thought | and take a seat by me, nor deem that I can spare you so soon 
of this before.” after your long absence, Let me hear of your adventures; 
‘But I have,” sighed she, “and it has given me much un- ; come, I am impatient.” 
easiness,” And Henry did come, and did sit beside her, and did re- 


“Have you ever inquired of your guardian concerning this?” | hearse his adventures—and as he saw her gentle eyes beam- 

“Yes—once! He was at the time sitting in his library. I ing upon him, he grew eloquent—he grew enraptured—his 
entered the room, but as J often came to look for books, he manly countenance became lit up with a noble enthusiasm— 
merely raised his eyes from the book wherein he was reading, | he became, as it were, inspired. And there sat the lovely 
and seeing me, resumed his study, making no remark. I felt Marianne~her countenance, too, beaming with pleasure— 
a little delicate upon the subject, and thought 1 would retire | drinking, as it were, his very thoughts—treasuring each word 
and leave it to some future time. I turned to go, when he, | as though it were an oracle—and both for a while forgot their 
observing my hesitation, inquired if I came with any message | cares, the things around them, and even themselves, so en- 
to him. I replied, my errand was to learn of my parents and , wrapt were they in thoughts of each other. * a * 
name. Oh, never, to my dying day, shall I forget his look. Three hours later, and the lovers had parted with mutual 








The book fell from his hands—his countenance changed to a ‘hte yet with a dawning of hope that all would in the end, 
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be right; and Marianne might be seen seated at the window 
with a look less sad than before, while Henry Neville, with 
graceful step, was pacing the deck of the far-famed Consti- 
tution. 

Perhaps, ere we close the scene, it will not be deemed amiss | 
to say a word of Henry Neville. Born of rich parents, in one 
of those beautiful villages which adorn the banks of the Hud- | 
son, he had been early sent to school, and was a graduate at | 
the age of eighteen, from one of the Eastern Colleges. Fan- | 
cying that the sea was better suited to his taste than the land, | 
his parents sought and obtained for him a midshipman’s berth | 
aboard the noble Constitution, and already, by his gallant | 
conduct, was he ina fair way of promotion. 

About three weeks previous to his last cruise, being much 
on shore, he attended a ball, where for the first time, he be- | 
held the lovely Marianne. 


Struck with her appearance, he 
sought and obtained an introduction to her, and a mutual 


ly fond of each other, and the remainder of his leisure hours 
were, up to the time of his sailing, devoted exclusively to her. 
Thus love unconsciously sprang up between them, and not 
until their separation, was either aware how much of their 
happiness depended on the society of the other. These are 
the relative positions in which they stood to each other when 
introduced into our tale. With the rest, the reader has al- 
ready become acquainted, 
CHAPTER V. 
His face is muffled in his cloak, but both 


His voice and gestures seem familar to me. 
* * * * * * 


liking springing up between them, they soon grew passionate- 
| 





Tis a strange hour and a suspicious bearing. 


7 a * * ” ” 


More mysteries, and awful ones'—{ MARINO FALIERO. 


In the evening of the same day mentioned in the preceding 
chapter, between the hours of eleven and twelve, two figures 
might be seen moving along the northern side of the Park, 
and, to judge from the wary glance occasionally thrown 
around, as well as the suppressed tone of voice in which they 
conferred, their subject was one not likely to gain them credit 
for honesty by reaching the ears of a third party. 

Although the weather was very warm, yet both wore cloaks, 
of the Spanish order, being made long and brought around 
from the right side, and thrown across the left shoulder, cross- | 
ing the breast, so as to leave it to the option of the wearer to | 
conceal his features beneath it or not. One, from some mo- | 
tive, had taken this precaution, concealing the lower part of | 
his countenance as far up as practicable without interfering 
with his breathing. He was a man of the middling size, and 
in this respect much inferior to his companion, who was of 
large stature, being full six feet in height, and well propor- 
tioned, 

Moving along in a westerly direction, until within the dis- 
tance of fifty paces from Broadway, they made a halt, as with 
mutual consent, under a large tree, which threw its shadow 
some forty paces distant to the north over the side-walk of 
Chambers street. 

“Here,” said the former, addressing his companion, ‘tis a 
place where we may confer together with little danger of be- 
ing interrupted or overheard, lying, as it does, so far out of 
the way of the more frequented paths.” 

“Well, then,” returned the other, in an accent that bespoke 
him both a foreigner and a Frenchman, “let us proceed with 
our business at once. You have heard my proposition; I 
await your answer.” 

“It is a business,” remarked the first speaker, ‘‘which re- 
quires much thought, attended as it.is with much danger, as 
well as difficulty. In fact, I scarcely know how to reply. The 
gitl’s of a fiery spirit, of quick intelligence, and one not easi- 
ly duped.” 





“Yetcan you not find a way?” inquired the other. “You 
know the reward is ample: two hundred and fifty thousand 
francs is no ordinary suin for a business like this.” 

“And, forthe matter of that, this is no ordinary business,” 
returned the first. “Call you running a man’s head into a| 
noose, and dancing on nothing, an ordinary business!” 

“But there is no danger of that, Doctor—not in the least,” 
rejoined the other. “You are not required to take her life.” 

“No,” said the Doctor, sarcastically, “J am not required to} 
take her life—I’m only required to rob her of that which is | 
dearer to her than life—her virtue. How long, think you,she 
would live dishonored, worthy Monsieur!” 

“Not long, I trust,” replied his companion; “but with that | 
we have nothing to do. If she commiis suicide, why, the 
world will wonder, and say it was suicide. 
can implicate you.” 





Isee no way that 


| have been paid for it—the same as I offer you, or shall be, if I 


| “Was my name and residence written there?” 








“Ard think you my conscience would be less easy on that 
account?” 

“O, as to your conscience, you must settle that with your- 
self. If you have come to preaching morality, why, our busi- 
ness is at an end!” 

“Well, you are certainly very frank about it,” remarked 
the Doctor. 


“And why not?’ exclaimed the Frenchman. “1 own I 


succeed—and why not be frank about it? I like not your 


hypocritical villain, who, like lago, consoles and stabs his 





friend at the same time. No! 1] undertook the business, know- | 


| ing exactly what it was, and setting conscience entirely aside; | 


» . ae 
for had that been in my way, perchance I should have left it | 
to some more fortunate individual, who.had less of the trouble- | 


I thought you were a man like | 


some article to contend with. 
myself, or I should have saved myself the trouble of rehears- | 
ing much which you have learned.” | 


# 
“And so Lama man like yourself,” resumed the Doctor, 


“as you shall find anon. I like you the better for your frank, | 
open manner, and only remarked about it because I thought 
it so singular for a man to own himself a villain. But how, 


say you, reads the will?” 

“Well, I cannot repeat it word for word, but the substance 
of it is this, that his danghter receive one million of francs at 
the age of eighteen, or upon her marriage, (with the interest 


of the same from the date of the will,) or in such amounts as 
she may please to draw after the above mentioned time; pro- 
vided her character stands fair, with no proof of dishonor. 
But if otherwise, or in case of her decease, the property falls 
to the next heir at law.” 

“It isa very singular will,” remarked the Doctor; “very 
singular, and seems made asa plaything for villains!” 

“Yes, itis singular,” returned the other; ‘and ’tis reported 
there, and f doubt not with truth, that it was occasioned by 
his own wife proving dishonorable when in this country, of 
which, perhaps, you have heard?” 

“Yes, yes,” said the Doctor, hastily ; “enough of that, But, 
tell me, how found you out she was living with me?” 

“From a note appended to the will.” 

“From a note appended to the will?” exclaimed the Doctor. 


“It was,” replied the other. 

“You astonish me! How knew he the girl lived with me?” 

“From a correspondent in this country he received the in- 
formation, if I mistake not.” 

“Indeed! Iknew of butone who could have given that in- 
telligence, and she I believed long since dead.” 

“Was it then so secret?” inquired the other. 

“Ay, so secret it was, and 1s, that even the girl herself does 
not know her father’s name.” 

“Is it possible?” exclaimed the other, in astonishment. 
“Who was the villain that seduced the Count’s wife?” 

“And heard you not of that, also?’’ asked the Doctor, quick- 
ly. 


| lain! 


| direction 





“Not a syllable,” was the reply. | 

Let us attend now to the 
If the girl dies, oris dishonor- 
ed,” repeated the Doctor, ‘‘the property falls to the next heir 
at law. 


“Well, well, then, of that anon. 
business of more importance. 


Monsieur, who may that scoundrel be who stands 
next heir at law?” 
“No matter. He isa man; let that suffice. 


ness—to business. 


Come, to busi- 
Tell me, without prevarication, will you 
undertake this business, or not?” 

«And if undertake it, and succeed, what proof have I that 
I shall receive the two hundred and fifty thousand francs spo- 
ken of?” 

“Proof?” exclaimed the other, indignantly ; “my honor!” 
“Such is the 
Men talk of honor, even when plotting schemes well 
Honor, indeed! Pshaw! But 
I will undertake the business; for money I want, and money 


, 


“Yes, your honor!” repeated the Doctor. 


work: 





worthy of the fiends of hell! 


I must have. So here, Mr. or Monsieur, (1 believe | am not 
burthened with your name as yet,) lL——" } 

“My name is Cartene,” interrupted the other. 

“Well, Monsieur Cartene, here is my hand upon it, and you 
may rely upon my HONOR, that what can be done, shall be 
In the 
mean time, I will see what can be done, and will be prepared 


done. Meet me here to-morrow eve at this hour. 


to report progress. ‘Till then, adieu!” 
“Adieu,” said Cartene, as he turned away; “I will be here 
at the honr.” 


“And pow,’ 





muttered the Doctor—“now for my scheme. 


First, | must manage to get rid of this lover—this Henry Ne- | 


| make me other than I am? 


| eheu, ‘there is 


ville. Oh, cursed breeze that which wafted him back so soon 
—at this time, too, of all others, when I most desired his ab- 
sence. Ha! A thought strikes me. Perchance he No, 
no! He is too honest—there is not villain enough in his coun- 
tenance for that, and besides, he loves the girlk. No, no; 
*twould not do to try him. He might turn and blow the 
scheme. No, [ must get rid of him, and then, perchance, I 





|} may succeed.” 


And muttering thus, went one whom the reader has already 
recognized as the plotting, scheming villain, Doctor Barton. 
As his form became indistinct in the darkness, and his retreat- 
ing footsteps no longer audible, there was a stir in the grass 
about ten paces distant from where he and Cartene had heli 
their conference, and a moment after, from the shadow of the 
tree into the sickly light of a neighboring lamp, emerged a 
dark figure, clad in a rough female dress, which one supersti- 
tious might fancy was a lineal descendant of one of the witch- 
es who foretold Macbeth his destiny. 


“Oh, you villain! 
” 


You thrice-cursed, doubly-damned vil- 
muttered the woman, shaking her clenched fist in the 
where the Doctor was last seen. “So, so; this is 
your scheming is it? to ruin an innocent girl! You litile think 
you were overheard. So you thought I was dead, did you? 
Yes, il watch 
ye—Ill watch ye! Pll be here to-morrow night. Ha! ha! ha! 
You thought I was dead, did you? Ha!ha!ha! Ill watch 


ye! Oh, you scoundrel!” and muttering in like manner some- 


Thank heaven, I live to frustrate your plot. 


times curses, and sometimes threats, she turned in an opposite 
direction from the one taken by the Doctor, and, like him, 
was soon lost inthe mazes of the night, 


CHAPTER VI. 
Time softens much, 
But the stern heart, when ‘tis on evil bent, 
Grows callous more by years.—[ ANON. 


On the following day, about the hour of ten, Doctor Barton 
might be seen seated in his study. Around him were piled 
books, grim with age—keys to unlock the mind, perchance to 
blazon forth the fame of those whose names they bore. 

Fifteen years had flitted past, and save now here and there 
the deepening of some furrow on his cheek, or the sprinkling 
of the silver gray, time had left him the thing he was when 
first introduced to the reader. There was the same stern look. 
the same dark smile, as then—and within his breast beat the 
same cold, unfeeling, treacherous heart. He was seated neat 
the window of his library, with his eyes riveted upon a book 
lying on the table before him; but the marble look, and unva- 
rying gaze, bespoke him unconscious of what he saw, and lost 
in the abyss of thought. Raising his eyes from the book, af- 
ter the lapse of perhaps a minute, he fastened them upon «4 
small hand-bell, which stood a few feet distant from the former 
on the same table, and seemed about sinking into another rey- 
ery, when, as if a sudden thought had struck him, he started, 
reached forth his hand, and, giving the bell a hearty ring, re- 
sumed his former position, and when the servant entered 
found him lost in revery. 


he 
As soon, however, as the Doctor 


| became aware of his presence, he started, and, turning to him. 


in a stern, calm tone, said-—**fell Marianne I would speak 
with her here; and, mark you, let no one, upon any plea or 
consideration whatever, break in upon our conference, as you 
value your safety. If any in the mean time would see me, tel! 
them to await me in the parlor. In an hour you may admit 
them Go, and remember your intructions.” 

“Yes, I have pledged my word, and it must be done,” so- 
liloquized he, as the servant left the room. “Yes, it must be 
done. Oh, aman, man! whata thing thouart! A prey to thine 
own passions—a weak, short-sighted mortal! I would that ! 
could raise the mystic veil and glance into the future. Anc 
yet what boots it?) Would it alter aught? Would it 
No! I must fulfil my destiny —the 
die is cast, and I’ll abide my time. 
brink of ruin. 


Lam now standing on the 
Nothing but money can save me. If I suc- 


| ceed, money I shall win; and then away from this corrupted 


atmosphere—away to merry England or sunny France. 
if I fail, I—— 


But 
No, no! I will not fail! I willsay, with Rich- 
no such word as FAIL! But, hark! she 
comes.” 

While soliloguizing thus, Doctor Barton had risen from his 
seat, and paced with hurried step to and fro the apartment 
As he heard her step near, he resumed his seat—and wher 
Marianne entered, she found his eyes bent on the book, as 
previously described, apparently engaged in reading. Turn- 
ing to her he motioned her to a seat, and rising, he proceeded 
to the door, which he shut and bolted, then returning resume 
his own. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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WRITTEN FOR THE CASKET. 
MORE DESULTORY THOUGHTS. 


BY J. MILTON SANDERS. 


One July afternoon, I hied me away to seek some shady 
spot, where I might, free from the still fierce rays of the sun, 
sit me down to meditate or to sleep. It was a lovely garden 
that | was in—only such eden spots as can be found in the 
West India isles. 
silence; and I entered within its secluded retreat. 
a seat cushioned with soft moss, and decorated with beautiful 


I came to a bower of deep shade and holy 
I sat upon 
and modest little flowers. The luxuriant grape-vine had 
crawled and inserted itself into every crevice of the arbor, 
while among its delicate tendrils, others—but more modest 
looking creepers—had entwined themselves; their splendid 
crimson flowers peeping about, and giving an air of cheerful- 
It was not till 
1 bad scanned the arbor and noted all of its beauty, that my 


ness to the otherwise gloominess of the place. 


attention was attracted to a corner, where I beheld reclining, 
a little child. What a lovely little girl she was! 
was finely moulded, and her golden hair curled down her little 


Her form 


shoulders in luxuriant ringlets, equally as rich as the old 
Greek dreamed of Minerva. Her soft warm cheek was press- 
ed upon the finely moulded, little arm, while the other arm 
was stretched out, and the little hand grasped a broken bo- 
quet—and there slept the child, happy in its innocence, little 
dreaming of the troubles and vexations which were in store 
for itin the future! As Lobserved her, she stretched out an 
arm, and opened hereyes. They were deep blue—that heav- 
enly hue which tinges the illimitable space. 


within a dark nook, and observed the child. 


I hid myself 
It arose in a sit- 
ting posture, stretched its growing limbs, and then rubbed its 


, 


eyes. “I slept so long,” it lisped, “and then I dreamed such 


anice dream! I thought the pretty angels whispered so 
brightly in my ear, and they told me of a happy home where 
everything is so beautiful and gay like this garden; and where 
Methonght my lit- 
tle heart leaped with such gladness when they told me that 


there is no hot sun and no sickness at all. 


little sister might go there too, and the little thing methought, 
smiled in the cradle, when the pretty angels said that! Oh, 
they had such beautiful wings, all spangled with gold and 
looking just like the bright clouds when the sun is setting be- 
then their faces were so beautiful! 
They wore little sister Ada’s face, but with the woman's look 
still about them. 


hind the mountains—and 


Oh, the things in this pretty garden are so 
bright and so sweet! but still I wanted to go with those pretty 
angels—to fly with their golden wings, and get near the pretiy 
Methinks they must be 
made of something VERY pretty !—of butterflies’ and moths’ 
wings, and mixed up with the rainbow—they look so glitter- 


clouds to see what they are made of. 


ing and fine—I wonder if the angels’ bright home is not 
among those golden clouds? Oh, yes there is the place! I 
peep through these vines and see a part of their home linger- 
ing over yonder mountains—it is the bright gate where they 
enter, I do believe!—the path that the saints left behind them 
when they went up to the happy home; and all the rains and 
thunder can do, they can’t brush it away! That bright crim- 
son arch, the color of these flowers, is the top of the gate; 
and that purple and glittering yellow are the sides of the gate; 
and the blue is the bottom of the gate; and the mingled col- 
ors—all trying to glitter the prettiest,—is the path that leads 
through the gate—Oh, that is it—that is it!” and the little 
child clapped its hands with joy. 

At this momenta large butterfly crept out from the vines, 
and with majestic tread crawled upon a large flower directly 
fronting the child. lis large 
expanded wings were sapphire green tinted with azure, while 
on either one there was a large oval spot, within whose cir- 
cumference were bands of gold and burnished silver; while 


Whata lovely insect it was! 


the tips of the wings were stripes of purple. Its legs were 
covered with cream colored down, and there were mingled 
with them the hue and the sparkle of the waning sun. Her 
antennz were deep sky blue, and her eyes were of glowing 
red, with pupils of gold, 

The child looked upon the gorgeous insect, and asked it 
whether it had not just come down from the clouds. 

“Not 1,” said the butterfly, gazing into the deep blue eyes 
of the child, with her’s of crimson. “I love this earth too 
much, with its bright flowers, to think of leaving it.” 


“Do you not wish to go to the bright place where the angels 
live?” asked the child. 


“It may be a pretty place, but I would prefer living here 
where the gay flowers afford me nourishment.” 

“But up there we will never get hungry, and we will not 
wish to eat.” 

“Then much would I prefer staying here, for sipping the 
nectar from the glowing flower is my happiest occupation. 
Thou and J art different, pretty child. Thou art destined for 
yonder happy home, where earthly changes never are; but 
my destiny is cemented to this earth, and upon it will ever be 
my happiness or my misery. We were created entirely dif- 
ferent beings, sweet child, and are destined for entirely differ- 
ent purposes. ‘THOU art destined for a glorious immortality 
—a changeless one—in an imperishable realm. 1am destined 
for this terrestrial immortality, where although ever changing 
—ever passing from one state to another—I never die.” 
“Never die! I wish I were thee!” 
“Thou dost not understand me, pretty child. I put on the 
semblance of death—ay, 1 do pass into that changing state 
called by mankind DEATH; but there is death on this earth 
with ro living thing—save one—” 

“Save one, pretty butterfly! What living thing is that?” 

“THEE, AND ALL OF THY RACE; you die on this earth, that 
ye may depart from it, and seek a more glorious and imper- 
ishable home—the Father would take you to himself, for with- 
in you jies a part of his own divine nature. But we’—and 
the butterfly drooped his wings and sighed,——“have not been 
gifted with a particle of his own essence, and therefore must 
we dwell eternally upon this earth—yet we are contented— 
there is no straining with us after things which we fain would 
grapple e’er our time—no longing for the divine, e’er we 
throw off the mortal—but we live happy and contented, for 
we have got all that we are to possess, and we expect no 
more.” 

“Oh, how happy would I be were I thee, pretty butterfly! 
I wish no happier home than this of thine—this lovely gar- 
den, with its pretty flowers, its shady nooks and its soft winds 
—I fain would be thee, and mount the air with thy azure 
wings.” 

“Thou art yet an infant, and everything about thee is new, 
strange and beautiful; yet when years come upon thee; when 
things around thee grow trite and monotonous, and thy frame 
yields to the laws around thee, and harbors within its recess- 
es, the pains of full maturity—when thy mind expands and 
learns its own vast and glorious destiny—then indeed wilt 
thou be miserable in thy state of earthly bondage. It is only 
when we know that we are in bondage, pretty child, that we 
sigh for freedom—thou wilt do the same, when thou dost 
learn that thou art now in earthly bondage.” 

“Thou speakest to me of things which I know not, azure 
moth, yet fain would I listen, for thy voice is musical and 
sweet, as if thou wast singing to thy young.” 

We retire to our chan- 
ging sleep e’er they are born to the sight!” 


“Alas, we never behold our young! 


Who takes care of them when 
they are like my little sister Ada, now lying in the cradle? 
Do they not perish for want of food? or with the cold, when 
the sun hath sunk behind the West?” 

“They are all provided for, pretty child, by One whose 
providence extends everywhere. Were we tasked with their 


“Never behold thy young! 


charge, our little lifetime would be consumed, e’er we could 
enjoy the brief but exquisite pleasure, which is allotted us. 
Learn, lovely being, that all things here are arranged with 
great wisdom and benevolence. Every particle hath its law, 
and cannot stir, without being impelled by that law. which al- 
so extends over the planets and their suns,—that law, which 
although it surrounds an atom, also extends through space 
and surrounds suns. But thou dost not understand me?” 

“T would, but cannot—yet I comprehend some of what thou 
sayst—that thou, and all the beings on this earth, never die 
save we.”’ 

“We always exist, but continually go through a cycle whose 
ultimate term is eternity. Would’st thou think, if thou wert 
to see my body and wings rigid, that I were dead?” 

“Surely so, pretty moth!” 

“That my stay upon earth had ceased forever?” 

“Ay, that thou wert dead.” 

“Man calls this state with us terrestrials, DEATH, but it is not 
—IT IS BUT THE BEGINNING OF A NEW LIFE, when this 
worn out body is useless, and these pretty wings are losing 
their beauteous tints, and are already passing into the process 
of dissolution; when age shall be youth again, and life but 
just commenced—when these tints shall regain their full lus- 
tre, and this body its original activity—oh, this is life, pretty 
child !—-peEATH, there is none, here!” 

IT would be thee!” 





“Thou art so much more glorious—thou art an ANGEL—" 
“And thou?” 
“Art a WoRM!" 
“Yet a pretty one—with such glowing azure wing's, such 
golden tints—such a lively sparkle!—I would live with thee 
ever!” 
“We cannot associate together, pretty child. As soon as 
the heart had cemented into friendship, we would part, and 
that forever! Thou would’st die and depart to thine own glo- 
rious home in the light of our Father, and I would be left here 
fo mourn. But we terrestrials form friendships—when we go 
to sleep, we return another bright season, and we meet in hap- 
piness and in joy—again we kiss our dear friends, the fragrant 
flowers, and we tell each other of our long sleep, and how hap- 
py we feel that we are again awake, with the mild breeze 
fanning us, and the bright sun shining upon us.” 
“The dear pretty flowers! Do they sleep too, and wake up 
again young!” 
“They are like myself. Weall go to sleep at the same time, 
after having done each other a mutual seryice through life. 
WE contribute to feed those flowers. White we are kissing 
them, we impart to them our breath, which the pretty flowers 
live on. In return they give us their nectar, which they elim- 
inate trom the very breath which we give them; while again 
a part of our breath contains their own support—but thou dost 
not understand this?” 
“Will I behold thee again floating about among the flowers. 
Oh, I should be so de- 
lighted to see thee again, sweet friend, when thou art young!’ 

“The celestial should not form a friendship with the terres- 
trial, for as I said, when the links of friendship are closely ce- 
mented, thou departest forever: but each should love with its 
kind. We terrestrials can loVe. Is it not joyful when thy 
mother takes thee, pretty child, upon her arm in the night, 
and awakes in the morning, finding thee still with her—with 
thy blue eyes beaming yet, thy love and health—with thy 
cheek still blooming with its warm rose? Suppose thy ado- 
ring mother should awaken and find thee dead—thy eyes lus- 
treless, thy cheek pallid and cold? Is it well that WE should 
form a friendship? Yet will I leave thee my pretty body, and 
my old wings still gorgeous, that when I am asleep, thou 
mayest look upon them and think of me. this day and this 
bower.” 

“Thou art so kind, pretty butterfly! And we will keep thy 
wings so careful and so secure, my little sister Ada and I.” 

But I shall not have retired long. Thou wilt see me again 
next bright season,—when my friends the flowers are awaken- 
ed,—hovering about them, and giving them the kiss of wel- 
But now I feel lonely, sweet child.” 

“Lonely? Oh, let us keep thee company. We will, with 
our own little hands, feed thee in thy old age, and nurse thee 
when thou art sick, and keep everything away from thy pret- 


when the next warm season comes” 


come. 


ty wings.” 

“This cannot be, lovely and kind one, for my time to sleep 
has arrived. My wings are already becoming rigid, and my 
body loses its sensibility rapidly. 1 had just returned from a 
visit to my friends, the flowers, where we met. They are 
dead and gone, my best of friends!—their pretty petals are 
dead and scattered on the ground—I am lonely~-L too must 
go. Hold out thy pretty hand that I may crawl upon it. 
Now I sleep till I regain my youth—sweet child, thou art 
kind and would not injure even a poor moth, and thou shalt 
have this old body—adieu!”’ The wings of the butterfly be- 
came rigid—its body immovable, and its crimsom eyes lost 
their lustre. The little child looked upon it, felt its rigid 
body, and then burst into tears. ; 


“ft has gone to sleep and left little sister and I alone!’ sob- 
bed the little child; **Now we have no pretty friend to talk 
with us, and to tell us of the bright home we are going to! 
But will we not meet again? O, indeed we will! When we 
are bright and happy; when it is young again, and when all 
the gay flowers and pretty moths are young again, and the sun 
shines on them all so brightly, and the gay flowers thow out 
their sweet breath, then will we meet again!” And the little 
child clapped its hands with delight—and J AWokEe! But my 
heart was glad and beat free and happy, for although I had 
slept, yet I had learned a beautiful lesson from a little child 
and a butterfly! Everything is fraught with wisdom; then 
fear not, God-like man, to stoop down and listen to the teach- 
ings of an insect! Get upon thy knees before it, for could it 
find a tongue, it would tell thee of things which would add to 
thy stock of knowledge—then wouldst thon rise @ happier 
and a wiser man! 


Morrow, Onto, August 10, 1846. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE CASKET. 
ASTOUNDING DISCLOSURES! 
BY J. H. GREEN. 
CHAPTER X. 
it will be remembered that the plates and letters were in 
Canada for safe keeping, and must be sent for, and conveyed 
io the city before the trial of T. could proceed. 
time, jealousy and consequent dread on the part of the Col’s. 


In the mean 


Conscious 
were they of having acted a most dishonorable and deceitful 


confederates were daily receiving new strength. 


part with one, of whom, under ordinary circumstances, they 
were accustomed to stand inawe; but now, they were more 
especially apprehensive of danger, because there was a prov- 
ocation for seeking vengeance. They knew he had every 
means to involve them in a more signal overthrow than that 
which awaited himself. The only alternatives were, either to 
wrest the weapons of destruction from his hands, or render 
ihe possessor incapable of wielding them. They were driven 
almost to desperation, when they reflected on their deeds of 
wickedness reaching through many years, the record of which 
wasin the hands of a powerful and justly provoked enemy, 
who in a day might spread out for the gaze of the world the 
portraiture of their former characters, in which were mingled 
the features of darkest villainy and the more glaring express- 
ions of open violence and crime. Goaded on by an awful ap- 
prehension, they were prepared for anything that might save 
themselves and families from exposure and disgrace. 

Col. B. was a Grand Master of the band of Secret Broth- 
ers. ‘The members of the fraternity who sought his ruin were 
of the same degree together with those holding the relation 
of vice Grand masters. He had nothing to fear from the com- 
mon brotherhood, who were kept in perfect ignorance of the 
transactions of those more advanced. Indeed, they were his 
warmest friends, and regarded him with especial reverence, 
because he commended himself to their confidence and esteem 
by his naturally good disposition and most of all, by his rela- 
tion of Grand Master, which is always accompanied either 
with dread or marked respect. The inferier order were very 
numerous, but seldom wealthy, generally of a suspicious char- 
acter, who had no fixed residence, but wandered from place | 
to place, preying upon community in the character of bar 
keepers, pickpockets, thieves, gamblers, horse racers, and 
sometimes murderers. They may be found in all parts of the 
United States and Canada. These were controlled by some 
two hundred Grand Masters conveniently located, who were 
zenerally men of wealth and respectability and often connec- 
ied with some learned profession, yet but seldom applying 
themselves to their profession sufficient to gain a livelihood. 


These men, of both orders, would often confer together, espe- 
cially when one had been detected in any crime—or some 
dirty job was to be done, which was likely to bring into the 
hands of the superior order any considerable wealth. In 
fact, these so called-respectable men would lay plans, which 
they dared not execute for fear of detection, but having any 
number of agents in readiness among the common brother- 
hood who had nothing to lose in point of character, they 
would employ them, and if successful, be sure to pocket all the | 
spoils—except enough to satisfy the immediate wants of their 
jackals. If they were not successful but detected in their | 
villainy, these unfortunate agents could lay claim to their aid 








and were permitted to make drafts of money to procure bail 
in case of indictment or todefray the expenses of a trial.— 
We have sometimes wondered that certain felons should get 
clear, when their guilt has been established beyond a doubt. 
We will not wonder when we learn that there are men of 
wealth and intluence in almost every town, who are sworn to 
aid and befriend these villains. They are sometimes lawyers, 
and jururs, and even judges. But their conduct and rela- 
tions willbe more clearly seen, when I publish their letters 
aud constitution. It is only necessary to remark in this con- 
nection, that the only persons really benefited in this organ- 
ized system of land piracy, are the vice Grand Masters.— 
They lay most of the plans, and receive and control the mo- 
ney,—conter among themselves, but never with a common 
brother, only using him as a tool for the accomplishment of 
some foul purpose. Here is policy. It would not be safe to 


commit their secrets to the many hundreds under them, but 
only to such as are judged suitable after years of trial, and 
those beneath are often looking forward for promotion, which 
isa pledge of their iidelity. The reader will perceive that if} 





this higher order was ever to be fully exposed, it must be by 
some one of their own number, for one of an inferior degree 
knows no more of their proceedings than the uninitiated. 

The danger of a full exposure now threatened them in con- 
nection with Col. B.; at least they apprehended it. They 
knew they deserved it, and the circumstances of their ac- 
complice pointed in that direction. He had the means— 
their own letters and a knowledge of their deeds. It was 
only necessary to give information to a third person and the 
work would be done. Besides, he was a man of extensive 
acquaintance and influence—a ruling spirit among his fellows. 
A revelation from him would have been direful in the extreme 
as in addition, he had in his possession the constitution and 
By-laws of the fraternity, which were always lodged with the 
ruling Grand Master. Under these circumstances we need 
not wonder that there was excitement, that every expedient 
was employed to rescue the documents or make way with 
their possessor. He was now in confinement. It was vital to 
their designs to keep him there till they could secure the let- 
ters and constitution above referred to, or, in case of failure, 
make his life pay the forfeit. They cared but little for his 
brother, as he was of an inferior grade. The Grand Masters, 
then in office, had but one object in view, and that they were 
intent upon accomplishing. The acquittal or conviction of 
the two brothers was a matter of no consequence compared 
with their own personal safety. To secure this they would 
not scruple even to commit murder. | That this is the case will 
be seen by an article in their constitution. I may further re. 
mark in this connection, that their laws required, that the 
Grand Master shall be assisted by six vice Grand Masters, 
but these latter cannot be admitted into the secrets of the for- 
mer, till they are promoted, although they are obligated to de 
his bidding. The members who had been advanced to the 
highest degree and held the principle secrets of the order in 
connection with the Col. their leader, were about two hun- 
dred. These were the individuals conspiring against his life 
in case they could not procure their letters and other docu- 
ments. Their main and first object was, therefore, to bring 
those papers to the city. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
WRITTEN FOR THE CASKET. 
ORIGINALITY. 


Is it not lamentable, that it should be the most difficult thing 


in the world, to be original? Thousands have longed for this | 


intuitive capacity, have toiled over those original mines, 
whence the great masters drew their treasures of knowledge 
—struggling to bring to light some new, invaluable acquisition 
to the sciences, some exquisite beauty of imagery, or some 
brilliant gem of thought,—but have toiled in vain. There 
are but few, comparatively, who have ever BEGAN to satisfy 
this immortal longing. 

True originality isa rare faculty. It is the power of in- 
vention, and no art nor skill of the possessor can bestow the 
smallest portion of it upon another—no pains or labor can 
render it attainable, where the seeds of it are wanting in the 
mind. 


It has been said that STUDY is a just enemy to originality. 


If this be true, "tis folly to toil after unexplored regians of 


thought, for unrivalled elegance, exquisite grace, and an in- 
describable tact of phraseology. Averse to our pride and 
ambition as the idea may be, it is nevertheless true, that we 


must consent to be imitators, at least toa very great extent. 

The world is full of books, and in this enlightened age, 
how can we conceive of a style of composition which has not 
been employed by some gifted predecessor! 

And yet it requires genius, to happily mix and assimilate the 
style and ideas of other writers with the matter in our own 
minds, choosing that only which is most congenial to our na- 
tive capacities, and most worthy of imitation. We cannot 
equally succeed in every thing, and should therefore study to 
confine ourselves to the department we are best fitted for—in 
a word, to be true to our own nature. 

Books, however, are not the only source of imitation and 
improvement. ‘The varied pictures of human life—the lights 
and clouds—the sadness and mirth in our daily path—the 
sweet delight of infancy—the silvery laugh of childhood— 
the maternal affections, and subdued passions of riper years— 
the spells of home—the sullying breath of the world—time’s 
changes—man's destiny—these, to an observing mind, may af- 
ford an exhaustless fountain, whence the deficiences of origi- 
nality may be supplied. 

Nature too, produces an innumerable variety of objects.— 
The sun—the stars—the Rainbow—the Ocean—clouds and 





storms—winds—light and darkness—birds, flowers and music, 
—these, alone, are strange enough and strong enough for all 
the purposes of interest and instruction. “To imitate these, 
and draw from them rich gems of thought, requires a genius 
that bears some feeble, some remote resemblance to the GREAT 
ORIGINAL, who produces perfection of beauty, without any 
visible material. 

Alas! in the deficiences of our mental powers—in the want of 
high and holy original perception—how forcibly are we re- 
minded of a birthright lost, ‘a brightness from our nature 
passed away.” 

Let me pray with Milton, 

“What in me is dark, illumine, 
What is low, raise and support.” 

“O° guide thou right 
My thoughts’ weak pinion :—-clear mine inward sight, 
The eternal springs of beauty to discern, 
Welling beside thy throne:—unseal mine ear, 
Nature’s true oracles in joy to hear: 
Keep my soul wakeful still, to listen and to learn. 

JUNIUS. 


MAN’S TWO ANGELS. 
BY ISAAC F. SHEPARD. 
Careless man goes blindly pressing 
Down the winding path of Time, 
Heeding not, though God’s pure blessing, 
Flows with every morning's prime. 


Sensual in each thought and feeling, 
Spirits are to him but air; 

Recks he not though round him stealing, 
They their holiest offerings bear. 


Still, while on his soul's deep altar, 
Life’s pure flame is smothered out, 
Seraph watchers never falter, 
But forever float about. 


Two good angels from his cradle, 
Twin-like, follow where he leads ,— 
Each one bears a mystic table, 
For the record of his deeds. 


On his right hand one will listen, 
For each thought of holy birth, 
And his dove-eyes ever glisten 
When Truth’s blossoms deck the earth. 


On his tablet deep he writes it, 
And he puts the Father’s seal, 
Fixed till Jesus disunites it 
In the holy land of weal. 


On his left hand stands the other, 
Watching for each deed of ill, 

Noting all, as did his brother,— 
But he waits to seal it still. 


Waits till light has gone to heaven, 
And the hours of midnight come,— 
Waits to hear the sin forgiven 
From the bless’d Redeewer’s home. 


If the sinner kneeling lowly, 
Cries,«**Forgive me gracious Lord,”— 

From the tablet sure and slowly 
Disappears the black record. 


If in guilt and stubborn feeling, 
He les down to brutish sleep, 
Forced at length to put the sealing, 
Lo! the twain in sorrow weep. 


Weep that man in pride rebelling, 
Judas-like will go his way, 

Till each sin his deep guilt telling 
Meets him in the Judgment Day. 


Thoughtless sinner, stop and listen 
Ere thy midnight hour be past, 
Let thine Angels’ dove eyes glisten, 
As they seal thee saved at last. 





Despotism can no more exist in a nation, until the liberty of 
the press be destroyed, than the night can happen before the 
sun is set. 





Our minds are as different as our faces; we are all travelling 
to one destination~-happiness; but none are going by the 
sawe road. 
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WHERE PERSONS IN THE CITY WISHING TO SUBSCRIBE CAN 
LEAVE THEIR NAMES OR PROCURE SINGLE Nos. 5 CTs. EACH. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
MonTROSE.--We hardly know what to say to the author of 
this, except that we have perused the part sent us, and think 
tuat the merit of the present will depend wholly upon the con- 
clusion. We cannot decide on it until we see the whole. 
Will he please to write on both sides of the sheets, and there- 


yy save much postage. 


LeavinG Home—THe Wiip-Birp—And several other 
beautiful effusions, from the pens of the popular and highly 
talented Misses Carey, have been received and filed for early 
Those INTER- 


insertion. We give one on our first page. 


ROGATIVES shall be answered, anon. 


THE HARMONIES OF THE MORAL No. li-—-Has 


been received, and filed. 


WORLD, 


AMERICAN SKErcHEs, No. [V—TIs also filed. No. II will 


appear in our next. 
THe Wastrep Frowers--Is fine. We shall give it anon, 
vid shall be pleased to hear from the author again. 


ConQUEST OF Mextco—W ould do no discredit to some of 


vur best authors. We like it much, and shall be pleased to 


hear from the author often. We hope he will carry the sub- 
ject through, as begun. 
CORRESPONDENCE—Ia our next, 


THE MEANS OF PEACE: 


\ SERMON, DELIVERED IN THE THIRD 


DLE—PASTOR. 


Such is the title of a pamphlet which we find lying upon 
our table, and which we have perused with no ordinary inter- 
est—from the fact that the subject is one that cannot be too 
jorcibly impressed upon the mindsof the people. THE MEANS 
oF PEACE! the very title has something attractive; for who 


that loves his country and his fellow man, but what is ready 


io subscribe to “the means of peace” and do away with war 
Who, but would like to see the olive branch 


and bloodshed ? 


» part of our coat of arms? 


uight Le said to be a necessary evil: the evil still remains 
but not, in our opinion, the necessity for such evil. 
ither’s throats, than there is of individuals. We make laws 


‘o mortal combat—and for the disobeying of which, the pris 
o-house stands ready for the transgressor. 


Yansg ressor. 


head, whence come these laws, the Government itself, chal 


\re the leaders, the instigators of this combat among them? 
No! far from it. 
the GLORY! Shame on such Giory! when will it be don 
ering, barbarous glory? 
decting upon the present war, but upon ALL war; upon th 


f We do not hold to the doctrine that we should not defend our 
e country when ia danger, when her honor is at stake—no! far 

from it. We only bold that THe CAUSE, which places our 
¥ country and her honor in jeopardy, should NoT EXxisT; and 
. the time, we trust, is not far distant when such will be the re- 


sult of philanthropic efforts. 








PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, PrrrsBURGH, JULY 127TH, 1846:—By D. H. Rin- 


There WAS a time when war 


There is 
no more necessity of aations going to war and cutting each 


strong, imperative laws, that no man shall challenge another 


We make laws, 
‘hat no man shail steal, rob, or pillage from another, and for the 
breaking of which, the prison-house stands in waiting for the 
And yet, in defiance of all law, the fountain 


lenges another Government to mortal combat; and, instead of 
ujuring ONE individual, as in the former case, the transgress- 
yr, THOUSANDS OF INNOCENT PERSONS are made the victims. 


tract from the work before us, to show the expenditure and 
the sad havoc war has already made upon the earth. We 
some time since listened to a very excellent sermon, from the 
Rev. Mr. Morris, of Rising Sun, Ind., preached from the same 
text as the present, viz: Micah 4th chap., 3d v.—wherein the 
speaker set forth his views, regarding the evils of war, with 
great force and very similar to the subjoined. 

Mr. Riddle, after going’on to speak of the benefits of peace, 
and his faith in its final establishment by means of the gospel, 
says: 

“To say nothing now of making immortal men mere AUTO- 
MATA, playthings, war is the most expensive of all national 
games. Let me call your attention to a fact or two, recently 
brought to light in connexion with the BELLICULUM in which 
we are now engaged. Daniel Webster, in his place in the United 
States Senate, asserted that the war with Mexico was at pres- 
ent costing the nation at the rate of half a million per diem, or 
| $182,500,000 per annum. Whatit will cost, if the conquest 
of Mexico and the subjugation of its people is seriously purpo- 





sed, may be conjectured, from the fact that the extermination 
ofa few hundred Indians in Florida, cost upwards of $40,000,- 
000! 

“Again, the expense of calling out and preparing the Volun- 
teers of the south west, by General Gaines, which act was re- 
pudiated by the Government, and becomes null and void, was 
upwards of $1,000,000! What will be the expense, think you 
of 50,000 volunteers, to be replaced by fresh recruits, after a 
year’s service, if the war lasts so long; of a war not for dispu- 
puted territory, but ‘PRO ARIS ET FOCIS,” for home, country, 
and religion? 

“The cost of war is by no means exhausted either by its di- 
rect expenditure. Itis well known, that during the expect- 
ancy, as well as actual operation of war, the capital and en- 
terprise of a country, the mainsprings of its prosperity, remain 


we knew in Washington,” said Webster, in Fanueil Hall, just 
after the settlement of the North-Etasern boundary question. 
“whatever depended on commerce would have gone down 
one-half in six hours.” 


wars of the revolutionary period in Europe. 


culable. 


men in the vigor of life, from lucrative business. 


who in physical strength and power of endurance, are the 
bone and sinew of business. 











’ 


of these establishments, is $420,000,000. 





er, $256,000,000. 
the aggregate of our own expenditures was $840,000,000, anc 
eight-ninths of this was for war purposes, and about one twen 
ty-third part of the whole for the civil list. In peace we ex 
pend $22,000,000 a year for war, and $3,500,000 for peace. I 
costs us $30,000 per annum to support a brig of war, $170, 


France £690,000,000, Austria £220,000,000, the rest of Eu 
rope £1,012,000,000, the United States 
£2,799,000,000, or $15,000,000,000!! Since the Norman con 


comparatively idle. “Ifeverything had been known here which | 


We are told that almost the entire 
aud immense capital of Holland, was locked up during the 


England, and our present relations with Mexico, is hardly cal- 
Besides this, there is an immense withdrawal of 
The stand- 
ing armies of Europe, in 1844, were about 3,000,000; men, | 


Taking thisas the amount of the | 
standing armies of Europe, in time of peace, the average Cost | 
Ina year of peace, | 
(1827) England paid for war purposes, $220,000,000. In anoth- 
In our our own country, from 1791 to 1832, | 


000 to support a frigate. and $290,000 a year, to support a 
ship of the line! and that in time of peace!! The wars with 
Napoleon, from 1793 to 1915, cost Great Britain £850,000,000, 


$27 000,000; total, | 


tire present population of the Globe; while Edmund Burke 
makes them 35,000,000,000, which is forty times the present 
population of the earth! The siege of ancient Troy, des- 
troyed not less than 2,000,000, of lives. In fifty battles of 
Cesar, he slew 1,192,000 of his enemies, and we suppose lost 
nearly as many of his own troops. Gengis Khan butchered 
nearly 22,000,000 in forty-one years. The crusades sacrificed 
on the side of Christians alone, 40,000,000. The seven years 
war in Prussia, nearly decimated her population. The sacri- 
fice of life, during the wars of Napoleon, whose expense we 
have already noticed, can scarcely be credited, except by 
those who have looked carefully at the details. From the 
rupture of the peace of Amiens in 1804, till his exit in 1815, it 
is computed that he slaughtered of his own troops, 2,500,000 
Frenchmen, and at least 500,000 of other nations. Exstima- 
ting the loss of his enemies only at the same rate, we have 
the astounding conclusion, that the latter yearsof Napoleon's 


glory, were purchased at the expense of 6,000,000 of human 
beings!!!" 





| 


| 


We might extract much more of interest, but space will 
not permit. 


THE GUEST. 

We have received the 12th No. of this Literary Quarto, 
and like it better than any of its predecessors. We perceive 
an article in it headed “Poets and Poetry ot the West,” 
wherein the writer seems to have taken up the pen of the 
critic in earnest; and we sincerely hope he will go through 
the literary catalogue, showing favors to none save where 
such are JUSTLY merited. A sound critique is what the lite- 
rature of the West needs, to give ita healthy tone and purge 
it of the mass of floating trash with which it is at present en- 
cumbered. This can only be accomplished by the critic him- 
self being a man of sound judgment, and who will favor nei- 
| ther friend nor foe, and one who will, under ALL circumstan- 
| ces, BE JUST! This should ever be his motto. Who the 
present writer is, we know not—but from the article before us, 
we have formed a favorable opinion of his ability tor the task 
he has undertaken; and by the opening on W. D. GALLa- 
GHER, we judge, to use a provincial phrase, the lesser fry will 
| be “handled without mittens.” We shall look for the forth- 
| coming articles with considerable interest. 











The cost in this 
respect, in the paralysis of commerce and the locking up of 
capital, of the recent state of our international relations with 


LITERARY. 

THe Treasury oF Hisrory.—We have recently received 
No. 10 of this valuable work, while No. 9 has never reached 
us. We regret this, for the work is one of the most useful 
and interesting now in press. 


It is published in a pamphlet 
form, to be completed in twelve numbers, by Daniel Adee, 
107, Fulton St., New York, and sold by him at 25 cts. per 
number, or $3 00 for the whole sett. 


Tue Lapies’ NATIONAL.—This periodical, containing two 
| beautiful engravings and a plate of fashions, and the usual 
amount of literature, has been placed upon our table. The 
terms are only $2 00 per year. It may be obtained of Robin- 
son & Jones, 109, Main St., Cincinnati, and of John Ferris & 
Co., Lawrenceburgh, Ind. 
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PicToRIAL HisTorY OF ENGLAND.--No. VI, of this im- 
portant work has reached us. 


We have frequently called the 
attention of our readers to it as a very valuable acquisition to 
the shelves of their libraries, and we trust not in vain; no 
one can read this work carefully without deriving therefrom 
_) an incalculable amount of useful knowledge. 

The work may be purchased in single Nos. at 25 cts. each, 
at the extensive periodical depot of Baillie & Co,, 1045, Main 


They are at home, living in luxury, gaining 


away with? when will enlightened men rise above this butch- 
We do not wish to be thought as re- 


evil of two nations resorting to such a barbarous mode of set- 
tling disputes, instead of by arbitration, as they must at last; 
~for when did fighting ever alter the matter in dispute? Na- 
tions fight, impoverish themselves, kill off their citizens, make 
wailing and lanrentation throughout the land, and then settle 
it as they should have done at first, by both conceding a point; 
or, as has sometimes been the case, WITHOUT MENTION OF 
THE MATTER ABOUT WHICH THEY FELL OUT AND FOUGHT! 


But we are already growing 
wo lengthy with our owa remarks, as we wish to make an ex- 


quest, down to the present time, from 1066 to 1843, Great Brit- | street, Cincinnati. 


ain has spent 412 years in war, 102 in partial warfare, and 263 


o 

Morris's NATIONAL Press.—No. 1, of volume second, of 
this large, neatly printed, and ably edited literary paper has 
been received among our exchanges. 
great gleasure in perusing it. Now is the time to subscribe 
for it, ws the volume is just commencing; we have no doubt 
that its character will be sustained. Price $2 00 per year, 
payable in advance. 


e 


only, or one-third of the whole period, in conrplete peace, the | 
number of wars amounting in all to about 60. If the ascer- | 


tained cost of modern warfare be any guide, who can esti- 


We have experienced 
e 
mate the expense of war to this nation in simple money alone, 
to say nothing now of the sacrifice of life and the aggregate 
damage done to commerce, science, domestic peace, and 
above all, morality and religion? From all the datdaccessi- 
ble, it is a low estimate to suppose, “the entire course of war 
has wasted fifty times as much as all the property of our 
Globe.” 


“There is great want of definite knowledge also, in refer- 
ence to the horrors of war. 


Western LITERARY MESSENGER.—This Magazine, which 
we missed for a while, has again made its appearance on our 
table. We wish it success and a welcome greeting wherever 
it issent. It has just commenced its seventh volume, and is 
published weekly, by Clement & Faxon, at $1 50 per annum, 
in advance, Buffalo, N. Y. 

FRANKLIN COLLEGE.—We have received, from one of the 
Trustees, a catalogue of this Institution, from which we judge 


These, usually, are studiously | 


| 


concealed; nor is it at all desirable, except to promote peace 
and render war abhorent, that they should be unfolded in de- | 
tail. The number actual mortal combat, 
amidst the murderous scenes of battle strife, exceeds all cal- 
culation. 


of lives lost in that it is at present in a flourishing state. The number of 


We wish the College the pros- 


| 
| . . 
| perity which we think it entitled to, as an institution endea- 


of war. 14,000,000,000, or eighteen times as many as the en-| voring to provide a useful education for the young. 


students the past year is 75. 
Dr. Dick reckons the whole number of the victims 
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LETTERS FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


Sup MIDDLESEX, OFF BRAZOS aad 
July 28th, 1846. 

DEAR BENNETT: — We are here at last, in sight of the 
land of war and carnage; and although we can discover noth- 
ing more than along stretch of white sand, by the naked eye, 
still every heart beats in joyous anticipation of trees and sha- 
dy woods beyond. No one can conceive the happiness which 
beams from every countenance on board, or, without an oc- 
cular demonstration, imagine the joy which arises from the 
first glimpse of land, after a stormy voyage, no matter how 
meagre it may be in appearance or impoverished in natural 
luxuries. By a long line of shipping, far beyond the beach, 
we can discover the course of the Rio Grande, winding its 
way througha flat country, whose most prominent portion 
seems to confront the waters of the Gulf. It is a singular 
sight to behold masts and cordage so far inland penciling their 
thousand outlines upon the heavens. They appear to be up- 
on dry land. Two steamers are incessantly plying to and fro, 
and by tracing their smoke up the river, you can discover a 
knoll of land far in the distance which, by the aid of a glass, 
turns out to be Point Isabel. Lines of tents stretch far along 
the sandy beach,—and upwards of two hundred white cover- 
ed waggons are now winding their slow march across the 
plain. Just between us and the shore, a furious surf roars 
continually—rendering any approach by small boats highly 
perilous. Four men were drowned yesterday in such an ad- 
Steamboats, however, cross at pleasure, though not 
without danger—for I see the chimneys and machinery of one 
now, just above the water. 


venture. 


Weare waiting for such a con- 
veyance to carry us ashore, as our vessel is too large to cross 
the bar. You may imagine our impatience. We wish and 
pray for a speedy deliverance from the nauseous stench of 
bilge water, and the irritating motion of the ship. Any thing 
in the shape of dry land would be as acceptable to our stag- 
gering feet as the olive tree to Noah's dove. Perhaps our 
situation would be less deplorable, were it not for our great 
number of sick. We have on board fifty-five invalids, most 
of whom are laboring under measles,—a most dangerous mal- 
ady among adults. I was surprised to find so many from the 
back portion of our State, who had never experienced this 
disease. It shows the great importance of placing children 
under its influence. Those parents who shield their offspring 
from it during their early days, commit a most injurious and 
short-sighted error, They may be placed, as many of our 
poor fellows now are, in circumstances most uncongenial to 
the disease. During our voyage we have given three of our 
number a home in the caverns of the Gulf, from this lamenta- 
ble cause. The sea appears to be peculiarly unadapted to 
convalescence from it. We hada very stormy passage nearly 
all the way—several portions of our rigging parted, and one 
sail was torn to ribbons. Our sick were crowded down be- 
tween decks throughout the whole voyage, and a better rep- 
resentation of Hell, with its full ingenuity and climax of tor- 
ture, imagination cannot possibly invent. Imagine 400 men 
—smothered together between two greasy, dripping decks— 
rolling and pitching against each other—some, in the deathly 
agonies of sea-sickness—some groaning under the severity of 
other and more fatal maladies—all stifled and gasping for 
breath ;—imagine all this, I say, together with the groans of 
the sufferers and a “most horrible compound of villainous 
smells,” and you have the shadow of an idea of the hardships 
which our brave boys have undergone. The officers occu- 
pied the cabin, yet fared but little better than the men. That 
most sickening of odours, bilge water, was every where prev- 
alent; I, therefere, preferred the quarter-deck, where J lay, 
during most of the voyage, in all the unimaginable horrors of 
sea-sickness! It is the least fatal, but the most torturow$ of all 
diseases. ‘Jt deadens every thread of sense, and stupifies ev- 
ery propensity—whether physical or intellectual. Luckily, 


aerial pavilions o'er the sea, while faraway, as though reluct- 
antly lending the heightening glory of contrast, scowled the 
darkness of the retreating storm. In the midst of all, an ar- 
my of porpoise came along side and, as if to perpetuate the 
departing glories of the eve, each one seemed garmented in 
a thousand tints and flashed through the water like a sheet of 
flame. Some would throw themselves several feet out of wa- 
ter, but in doing so lost their beauty. The refraction of light 
seems to give them their rainbow hues, the water acting like 
a prism. 

We shall probably land to-day. We can, by the glass, dis- 
cover men gathering oysters on the beach—the consequence 
is, a furious sharpening of appetites upon the whetstone of 
anticipation. 

A fight is shortly expected. The Mexican force at Monte- 
rey, is estimated at about 20,000. The place is strongly for- 
tified, and Gen. Taylor is preparing to storm it as fast as pos- 
sible. He has a dangerous pass to fight through; but when 
once at Monterey, an easy access is presented to the city of 
Mexico. 

Our Regiment left New Orleans in three vessels; only two 
have arrived. Concerning the other, the brig Prairie,* we 
have some anxiety. She has been out much beyond her time. 
She had on board Maj. Gorman, with two companies—Capt. 
Gibson’s, of Charlestown, and Capt. Dunn’s, of Lawrence- 
burgh. We passed the brig Cayzan ashore on a bar, where 
she was driven by the severity of the storm. She had two 
companies of the Ist Regiment of Indiana troops on board— 
noné lost, I believe. We are in hopes, however, that our lit- 
tle brig has weathered the gale. More when we get ashore. 

Yours, truly, J. G. DUNN, 
As’t Surgeon, 3d Reg. Ind. Vol. 

* We understand, since the above was written, that this ves- 

sel has arrived—all safe.—[Ep. 





BATTLE-FIELD OF WATERLOO. 
The sky was darkly overcast, and not a breath of air dis- 

turbed the ominous hush of the atmosphere, which always 
precedes a rain, as we started for the greatest battle-field of 
Europe. My companions were an American, and an English 
cavalry captain, just returned from the Indies. We had been 
shown before the house in which the ball was held the night 
before the battle. I could imagine the sudden check to the 
“sound of revelry,” when over the exciting notes of the viol 
came the dull booming of cannon, striking on the youthful 
heart “like a rising knell.” 

“Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 

And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 

And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 

Blashed at the praise of their own loveliness; 

And sudden partings, such as press 

The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 

Which ne’er might be repeated.” 





We followed the route taken by Wellington and his suite 
from Brussels, and trotting through the forest of Soignies, 
which Byron, by poetical license, has called the forest of Ar- 
dennes, came upon the little hamlet of Waterloo, situated a 
short distance from the field of battle. Our guide was a man 
who lived in the village at the time of the battle, and had been 
familiar with all its localities for years. 

I have trod many battle-fields of ancient and modern glo- 
ry, but never one with the strange feeling with which I wan- 
dered over this, for here the star of Bonaparte set forever. 
To understand the description, imagine two slightly elevated 
semicircular ridges, or, as they might more properly be term- 
ed, slopes, curving gently towards each other like a parenthe- 
sis, and you have the position of the two armies. On the 
summit of one of these slopes was arrayed the French army, 
and on the other the English. The night of the 17th of June 
was dark and stormy. The rain fell in torrents, and the two 





we had a young physician aboard who was used to salt water. | 
He attended to my duties during my sickness. 

As, we approached our point of destination, the elements | 
assumed a more auspicious aspect, and the evening before we 
hove in sight of land, the sun gave us the light of his joyous 
countenance. It wasa full compensation for all our sufferings, 
to behold the god of day sinking through storm and wave into 
his home of waters. The huge billows seemed to play like 
monsters about him, and tinge their shaggy crests in the red 
floodings of his glance. One pageantry of clouds of shapes 
and tints innumerable attended his descent, and hung in huge 





armies lay down in the tall rye, drenched with rain, to wait 
the morning that was to decide the fate of Europe and of Na- 
poleon. From the ball-room at Brussels, many an officer had 
been summoned in haste to the field, and shivering and cold, 
was compelled to pass the night in mud and rain, in his ele- 
gant attire. The artillery had cut up the ground so that the 
mud was shoe deep, while the tall rye lay crushed and matted 
beneath the feet of the soldiers. The morning of the 18th 
opened with a drizzling rain, and the two armies, benumbed 
with cold and soaking wet, rose from their damp beds to the 
contest. Eighty thousand French soldiers were seen moving 
in magnificent array on the crest of the ridge. as they tuok 


their several positions for the day. Upward of seventy thou- 
sand of the allied forces occupied the ridge or eminence op- 
posite them,—formed mostly into squares. 

In a moment the battle was all before me. I could almost 
see Bonaparte, as, after having disposed his forces, and flush- 
ed with hope, he gaily exclaimed to his suite, ‘tnow to break- 
fast,” end galloped away. The shout of “Vive Il’Empereur” 
that followed, shook the very field on which they stood, and 
seemed ominous of disaster to the allied army. ‘Two hundred 
and sixty-two cannon lined the ridge like a wall of death be- 
fore the French, while Wellington had but one hundred and 
eighty-six to oppose them. At eleven the firing commenced, 
and immediately Jerome Bonaparte led a column of six thou- 
sand men down on Hougoumont, an old chateau which de- 
fended Wellington’s ‘right, and was good asa fort. Advan- 
cing in the face of the most destructive fire, that gallant col- 
umn pushed up to the very w-lls of the chateau, and thrust 
their bayonets through the door. Butit was.all in vain; and 
though the building was set on fire and consumed, and the 
roaring of the flames was mingled with the shrieks of the 
wounded that were perishing in it, the rage of the combatants 
only increased. But the Coldstream Guards held the court- 
yard with invincible obstinacy, and Jerome Bonaparte was 
compelled to retire, after leaving 1,400 men in a small orchard 
beside the walls, where it does not seem so many men could 
In a short time, the battle became general along the 
whole lines, and prodigies of valor were performed on every 
rod of the ensanguined field. 


be laid. 


The heavy French cavalry 
came thundering down on the steady English squares, that 
had already been wasted by the destructive artillery, and 
strove with almost superhuman energy to break them. Driv- 
en to desperation by their repeatedly foiled attempts, they at 
length stopped their horses, and coolly walked them round 
and round the squares, and wherever a man fell, dashed in, in 
vain valor. Wherever one of those rock-fast squares began 
to waver, Wellington threw himself into its centre, and it 
again became immoveable as a mountain. With their gal- 
lant chief in their keeping, those brave British hearts could 
not yield. Whole columns went down like frost-work before 
the headlong charges of cavalry and infantry. In the centre 
the conflict at length became awful, for there the crisis of the 
battle was fixed. Wellington stood under a tree while the 
boughs were crashing with the cannon shot over head, ard 
nearly his whole guard smitten down by his side, anxiously 
watching the progress of the fight. His brave squares, torn 
into fragments by bombs and ricochet shot, still refused to 
yield one foot of ground. Napoleon rode through his ranks, 
cheering on the exhausted columns of cavalry end infantry, 
that rent the heavens with the shout of “Vive L’EMPEREUR,”’ 
and dashed with unparalleled recklessness on the bayonets oi 
the English. 

The hero of Wagram, and Borodino, and Austerlitz, and 
Marengo, and Jena, enraged at the stubborn obstinacy of the 
British, rages over the field, and is still sure of victory. Wel- 
lington, seeing that he cannot much longer sustain the des- 
perate charges vi the French battallions, wipes the sweat from 
his anxious forehead, and exclaims, “Oh, that Blucher or 
night would come.” Thus from eleven to four, did the bat- 
tle rage with sanguinary ferocity, and still around the centre 
it grew more awful every moment. The mangled cavalry 
staggered up to the exhausted British squares, which, thong! 
diminished and bleeding in every part, seemed rooted to th: 
ground they stood upon. The heroic Picton had fallen at the 
head of his brigade, while his sword was flashing over his 
head. Ponsonby had gone down on the hard-fought field, 
and terror and slaughter were on every side. The most en- 
thusiastic courage had driven on the French troops, which the 
rock-fast resolution of British tenacity alone could resist. 
The charge of the French cavalry on the centre was awtul. 
Disregarding the close and murderous fire of the British bat- 
teries, they rode steadily forward till they came to the bayo- 
net's point. Prodigies of valor were wrought, and HEROFS 
fellat every discharge. Bonaparte’s star now blazed forth in 
its ancient splendor, and now trembled in the zenith. The 
shadows of fugitive kings flitted through the smoke of battle, 
and thrones toltered on the ensanguined field. At length a 
dark object was seen to emerge from the distant wood, and 
soon an army of 30,000 men deployed into the field, and began 
to march straight for the scene of conflict. Blucher and his 
Prussians came, but no Grouchy, who had been left to hold 
him in check, followed after. In a moment Napoleon saw 
that he could not sustain the charge of so many fresh troops. 
if once allowed to form a junction with the allied forces, and 
so he determined to stake his fate on one boli cast, and en- 
deavor to pierce the allied centre with one grand charge oi 
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the Old Guard, and thus throw himself between the two ar- 
mies, and fight them separately. For this purpose, the Impe- 
rial Guard was called up, which had remained inactive during 
the whole day, aud divided into two immense columns, which 
were to meet at the British centre. That under Reille no 
sooner entered the fire, than it disappeared like frost-work. 
The other was placed under Ney,the “bravest of the brave,” 
and the most irresistible of all Napoleon’s Marshals. Napo- 
leon accompanied them part way down the slope, and halting 
fora moment in a hollow, addressed them in his fiery, impet- 
uous manner. He told them the battle rested with them. 
“VIVE L’EMPEREUR” answered him with a shout that was 
heard all over the field of battle. Ney then placed himself at 
their head, and began to move down the slope and over the 
field. No drum or trumpet or martial strain cheered them 
on. They needed nothing to fire their steady courage. The 
eyes of the world were en them, and the fate of Europe in 
The muffled tread of that magnificent legion 
alone was heard. For a moment the firing ceased along the 
British lines. The terror of Europe was on the march, and 
the last awful charge of the Imperial Guard, which had never 


their hands. 


yet failed, was about to be made. . The crisis had come, the 
hour of destiny arrived, and Napoleon saw, with anxious eye, 
his Empire carried by that awful column, as it disappeared in 
the smoke of battle. The firing ceased only for an instant; 
the next moment the artillery opened, and that dense array 
was rent as if a hurricane had passed through it. Ney’s horse | 
sunk under him, and he mounted another and cheered or his 
men. Without wavering or halting, that band of heroes 
closed up their shattered ranks, and moved on in the face of 
the most wasting fire that ever swept a field of battle. Again 
and again did Ney’s horse sink under him, till five had fallen, 


and then on foot, with his drawn sabre in his hand, he march- 
ed at the head of his column. On, on, like the inrolling tide 
of the sea, that dauntless Guard pressed up to the very mouth 
of the cannon, and taking their fiery load fyll in their bosoms 
—walked over artillery, cannoniers and all, and pushed on 
through the British lines till they came within a few feet of 
where Wellington stood. The day seemed lost to the allies, | 
when a rank of men, who had lain Aat on their faces behind a 
low ridge of earth, and hitherto unseen byethe French, heard 
the order of Wellington, “up and at ’em!” and springing to 
their feet, poured an unexpected volley into the very faces of, 
that advancing Guard. Taken by surprise, and smitten back | 
by the sudden shock, they had not time to rally before another | 
and another volley completed the disorder, and that hitherto 
unconquerable Guard was hurrying in wild confusion over the 
field. “The Guard recoils!” “the Guard recoils!” rung in 
despairing shrieks over the army, and all was over. Blucher 
effected his junction, and Wellington ordered a simultaneous 
advance along the whole lines. The Old Guard, disdaining to 
fly, formed into two immense squares, and attempted to stay | 
the reversed tide of battle. ‘They stood and let the artillery | 
plough through them in vain. The day was lost. Bona- | 
parte’s star had set forever, and his empire crumbled beneath 
him. 2 
Wellington met Blucher at La Belle Alliance, the head- | 
quarters of Napoleon. The former returned back over the 
tield, while the latter continued the pursuit all night long,! 
strewing the road for thirty miles with mangled corpses. 
And I was standing on this awful field, waving with grain, | 
just as it did on that mild morning. As my eye rested on this | 
and that spot, where deeds of valor were done, and saw in 
imagination those magnificent armies struggling for a conti- | 
nent, and heard the roar of cannon, the shocks of cavalry, | 





and the rolling fire of infantry, and saw the waving of plumes | 
and torn banners amid the smoke of battle that curtained 
them in, what wonder is it that, for the moment, I forgot the 


carnage and the awful waste of human life in the excitement 
and grandeur of the scene? But let him whois in love with | 
glory, go over the bloody field after the thunder of battle is | 
hushed, and the excitement of the strifeis over. The rain is | 
past, the heavy clouds have melted away. and behold the | 
bright and tranquil moon is sailing through the starry heav- | 
Under | 
its reproving light. you see flashing swords, and glittering un- 


ens, and looking serenely down on the bloody field. 


forms, and torn plumes, and heaps of mangled men. | 
More than 50,000 cumbers the field, while thousands of woun- 
ded horses, still alive, rend the air with their shrill cries; and | 
at intervals break in the mingled curse aud groan and prayer | 
of the tens of thousands that are writhing amid the slaugh- | 


tered heaps in mortal agony. Dismembered limbs are scat- 


embowelled corpses lie like autumn leaves on every side.—} 


tered round like broken branches after a hurricane, while dis- | 
. | 
Ghastly wounds greet the eye at every turn, while ever and 





| ter the battle, and all he could find among the thousands of | 


anon comes the thunder of distant cannon on the night air, 
telling where Blucher still continues the work of destruction. 

And the bright round moon is shining down on all this, and 
the sweet air of June is breathing over it. Oh! what a scene 
for God and angels to look upon! What a blot on Nature’s 
pure bosom! Even Wellington, as he slowly rode over the 
field by moonlight, werpT. The heart, trained in the camp, 
and schooled in the brutal life of the soldier, could not endure 
the sight. But this is not all. Mournful as is the spectacle, 
and terrific asis the ghastly sight of that dead and dying 
army, and heart-rending as are the shrieks and groans and 
blasphemies that make night horrible, the field is alive with 
Are they 
ministers of mercy come hither to bind up the wounded and 


moving forms, stooping over the prostrate dead 
assuage their sufferings, or are they beasts of prey, stooping 
over the carcasses still warm with human blood? Neither.— 
They are men roaming the FIELD FOR PLUNDER. The dead 
and wounded are alike ruthlessly trampled upon, as their 
bloody garments are riled of their treasures. And this is 
glorious war, where heroes are made and deified! As my im- 





agination rested on this picture, I no longer felt sympathy for 
Napoleon, as he fled a fugitive through the long night, while 
the roar of cannon behind him told where his empire lay tram- 
pled to the earth. 

But the suffering did not end here. To measure the amount | 
of wo this one battle has produced, go to the villages and cot- 


tages of France and England and Prussia. Count all the | 
broken hearts it made—trace out the secret and open suffer- | 
ing that ends not with the day that saw its birth—and, last of 


A ; P | 
all, go on to the judgment, and imagine the souls that went | 


from Waterloo and its fierce conflict to the rewards of Eter- | 
nity; and then measure, if you can, the length and breadth 
and depth and height of that cursed ambition which made | 
Napoleon a minister of death to his race. His wild heart | 
sleeps at last, and Nature smiles again around Waterloo, and | 


the rich grain waves as carelessly as if nothing had happened. 
That Providence which never sleeps fixed the limits of that | 


, 


proud man, and finally left the “desolator desolate,” to eat} 
out his own heart on the rock of Helena. | 


The field is covered with monuments to the dead, and a) 


huge pyramid, surmounted by a lion, rises from the centre of | 
the plain. One monument tells where the Scotch Greys stood 

and were cut down, almost to a man—another points to the | 
grave of Shaw, who killed nine Frenchmen before he fell.— 
The little church in the village of Waterloo is filled with tab- 
lets commemorating the dead. One struck me forcibly. On 
it was recorded the death of aman belonging to Wellington's 
suite. He was only eighteen years of age, and this was his 
twentieth battle. I never was more impressed with the bru- 
tality of the soldier, than when my guide told me that he him- 
self went over the field in search of plunder, the morning af- 


corpses was one old silver watch. 
(HEADLEY’s “ALPS AND THE RHINE.” 


THE GHOST. 


By the author of “Ezekiel’s visit to Deacon Stokes.’ 





Tis twenty years since ABEL LAw, 
A short, round-favored, merry, 

Old soldier of the Revolutionary 
War, 

Was wedded to 
A most abominable shrew ;— 
The temper, sir, of Shakespeare’s Catharine, 
Could be no more compared with hers, 
Than mine 

With Lucifer’s. 


j 
Her eyes were like a weasel’s; she bad a harsh 
Face, like a cranberry marsh, | 
All spread 

With spots of white and red,— 

Hair of the color of a wisp of straw, 

And a DISPOSITION like a CROSS-CUT-SAW. 
The appellation of this lovely dame, 

Was Ann, or Nancy,—don't forget the name. 


Her brother—David—was a tall, 

Good looking chap, and that was all; 

One of your great big nothings, as we say 
Here in Rhode-Island—picking up old jokes, 
Aad cracking them on other folks. 

Well David undertook one night to play 
The Ghost, and frighten Abel, who, 

He knew, 


Would be returning froma journey, through 
A grove of forest wood 

That stood 

Below 

The house—some distance, half a mile, or so. 


With a long taper 

Cap, of white paper, 

Just made to cover 

A wig, nearly as large'over 

As a corn basket, and a sheet, 
With beth ends made to meet 
Across his breast, 

(The way in which Ghosts are always dressed, 
He took , 
His station near 

A huge oak tree, 

Whence he could overlook 

The road, and see 

Whatever might appear. 


It happened that about an hour before friend Abel 
Had left the table 

Of an inn, where he had made a halt, 

With his horse and wagon, 

To taste a flagon 

Of malt 

Liquor, and so forth; which being done, 

He went on, 

Caring no more for twenty ghosts, 

Than if they were so many posts. 


David was nearly tired of waiting; 
His patience was abating; 

At length he heard the careless tones 
Of his kinsman’s voice, 

And then the noise ° 

Of Wagon wheels among the stones. 


Abel was quite elated, and was roaring 
With all his might, and pouring 
Out in great confusion, 
Scraps of old songs made in “the Revolution.” 
His head was fall of Bunker Hill and Trenton, 
And jovially he went on, 
Scaring the whippoorwills among the trees 
With rhymes like these— 
“See the Yankees 
Leave the hill, 
With baggernets declining, 
With lopped-down hats, 
And rusty guns 
And leather aprons shining.” 
“See the yankees—Whoa! Why, what is that!” 
Said Abel staring like a cat, 
As slowly, on the fearful figure strode 
Into the middle of the road— 
“My consciene! whata suit of clothes!” 
Some crazy fellow, I suppose. gin 
Halloa! friend, whats your name! by the powers of 
That's a strange dress to travel in!” 
“Be silent, Abel, for I now have come 
To read your doom; 
TAM A spirir.”’ ‘I suppose you ARE; 
But you'll not hurt me, and I'll tell you why 
Here is a fact which you cannot deny— 
All spirits must be either Goop 
Or RAD,—that’s understood; 
And be you good or evil, I’m sure 
That I’m secure; 
Ifa Goon spirit, lam safe. If pvin,-- 
And | don’t know but you may be the DEVIL, 
If that’s the case, you'll recollect, T fancy, 
That I am MARRIED TO YOUR SISTER NANCY. 


There are some characters who appear to superficial ob- 
servers to be full of contradiction, change, and inconsistency. 
and yet they that are in the secret of what such persons are 
driving at, know that they are the very reverse of what they 
appear to be, and that they have one single object in view 
to which they as pertinaciously adhere, through every cir- 


| cumstance of change, as the hound to the hare, through all 


her mazes and doublings. We know that a windmill is eter- 
nally at work to accomplish one end, although it shifts with 
every variation of the weathercock, and assumes ten different 


positions in a day. 
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ews Xtenis. 
{From the Baltimore Sun, August 22nd. } 
IMPORTANT FROM VERA CRUZ VIA HAVANA. 








The ship Adelaide, Adams, sailed from Havana on the 9th 
August, and arrived at New York on Thursday. 


A special messenger from Vera Cruz came passenger in the 
steam packet to Havana, with letters to Santa Anna, inform- 
ing him that the citizens and military of Vera Cruz had decla- 
red for him. Santa Anna, Almonte, and Rejoin, iramediatel y 
took passage in the British steamer Arab, and proceeded pri- 
vately to Vera Cruz. 

The city of Mexico had also declared in favor of Santa An- 
na. Large subscriptions were making by individuals to carry 
on the war. General Parades was to have left on the 29th ult 
to head the army, and General Bravo was to be President ad 
interim, 


‘The garrison of St. Juan heartily participated in the revolu- 
tion. One brigade of troops had left the city of Mexico for 
Matamoras, and two others were ov the route to Camargo. 

Parades had issued a decree authorizing the Secretary of 
War to issue letters of marque against the commerce of the 
United States. 


The revolutionists adopted the plan of the pronunciamento 
of Guadalexuara with some additions. 


On the 8th of July, in the night, Commodore Connor’s ship 
the Potomac, got aground at Green Isle. By heaving the 
guns overboard, she got off and proceeded to Pensacola to be 
repaired. 


There was no sickness in the American fleet. 


LATE FROM SANTA FE. 

Several gentlemen arrived at St. Louis on Saturday week, 
from Santa Fe and Chihuahua. They left Santa Fe on the 
16th of July and Chihuahua on the 3d. They report Gen. 
Kearney, with his command, at Fort Bent, on the Ist of Au- 
gust. He was to have left on the 3d for Santa Fe, and it was 
supposed did enter that town about the 22d of this month.— 
‘There were some reports at Chihuahua and Santa Fe of the 
march of inconsiderable ferces of military towards different 





points, but no serious opposition was expected to the entrance 
of General Wool’s command at Chihuabua, of which they 
had heard, or that of Gen. Kearney, at Santa Fe. Plenty of 
grass and water was found on the route from Santa Fe to In- 
dependence, but it was believed that the army must depend 
altogether for subsistence on supplies from the United States. 
It was said that the Governor of Santa Fe had offered to the 
Camanche and Apache Indians a reward of five dollars per 
head for all the mules and horses which they might steal from 
Gen. Kearney, who had already lost eighty horses. 
ness was very dull in New Mexico. 
deserted.—[Cin. Com. Aug. 29. : 


Busi- 
The mines were almost 


MEXICAN NEWS. 

We last week gave, in advance, a large amount of Mexican 
news, showing that Santa Anna had been recalled by the of- 
ficers and citizens of Vera Cruz,and that the Mexican coun- 
try will probably prolong the war six months or more. The 
Mexicans appear to be well informed as to the movements of 
our army, Paredes had, at last accounts, an army of 15,000 
men: his departure for the North was set for the 31st ult.— 
Tampico had been reipforecd. Great exertions were making 
to carry on the war. We still think our army will meet an 
enemy ere long. The Mexicans have not yet raised volun- 
teers; all their soldiers are regulars. and not unaccustomed to 
the smell of gun powder, We shall see. 

[Cin. Commercial Aug. 31st. 





CHANGES IN THE CABINET.—-On the 26th ult., the Cabi- 
net at Washington held a meeting, but the nature of the busi- 
ness Has not transpired. The correspondent of the Baltimore 
Sun, under the above date, remarks that the retirement of Mr. 
Bancroft from the Navy Department, on or before the 10th 
of October, is spoken of as rather definitely settled. The 
talk at Washington is, that Judge Woodward, of Pa., will 
shortly enter the Cabinet as Attorney General. It will be re- 
collected that the Judge was rejected by the Senate, when 
nominated for the Supreme Court. Gen. Hamilton, of S.C., 
is still there, and is supposed to be after something connected 
with Texas. Gen. Scott is still there and does not intend 
leaving the capitol for several weeks.—[Ib. 














THE CASKET. 
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EARTHQUAKE AT Boston.—The Rochester Daily Adver- 
tiser of the 27th ult., received the following Telegraphic des- 
patch from Boston: 

The shock of an Earthquake was distinctly felt, early yes- 
terday morning, at Boston, and the villages in its vicinity. 
The TRAVELLER of that city, says: 

“The magnetic intensity at the Observatory at Cambridge, 
was greatly disturbed by the shock. We shall look with in- 
terest for news from South America, which will probably 
bring us the intelligence of a severe Earthquake in that sec- 
tion of the world, the effects of which we have slightly felt.” 

This earthquake gave great alarm to the inhabitants of Bos- 
ton and around. So severe were the shocks that crockery fell 
in every direction, as well as many other things—tops of chim- 
neys, spires, &c., &c. No very serious damage was done as 
far as our knowledge from accounts extends, 


Rumored Expiosion!—-A rumor reached us yesterday, 
that the steamer New Orleans had exploded at Erie, Pa., kil- 
ling sixteen persons and wounding others. Upon examining 
the Buffalo Pilot’ of Saturday the 22d, we see that the New 
Orleans left that port for Detroit on the 21st. It may then be 
true, as she would just arrive at Erie in time to explode, and 
have the news reach Pittsburgh on Sunday night. A’ Pitts- 
burgh paper of Monday, obtained a similar rumor from the 
way bill of Sunday night.—[Cin. Com. Aug. 28th. 


SCHOONER SUNK.—The steamer Hibernia, which sailed for 
Boston on the 16th inst., touched at Halifax, and reported that 
a few hours before she left, a dense fog prevailing at the time 
she ran down the schooner Maine of Cohasset, sinking her 
immediately. 


and the remainder were rescued, and landed at Halifax.— | 


[ Pitt. Despatch. 


Tue Bopy oF Wyatr Sroren.—Considerable excite- 
ment was created in Auburn on Wednesday, by the disappear- 
ance from the jail of the body of Wyatt, who was hung on 
Monday. It was subsequently discovered that the body had 
been taken from the jail to the state prison, and put in a bar- 
rel. Upon learning this fact, a considerable crowd assembled, 
and threatened pretty strongly to take the body by force. The 
difficulty was finally settled, however, by giving it up to be 
decently buried.—f New York Mirror, 224. 

RUMORED ORDERS FOR MARCHING.—It was stated in the 
city, yesterday, that orders had been received at Newport 
Barracks for the immediate movement towards Mexico of all 
the regulars now at that point. 
dred or upwards.—{ Cin. Com. 


They number some four hun- 


STIRRING NEws.—Now Santa Anna has got back to Mex- 
ico, we may look daily for stirring news from the South. The 
old Tyrant willnot be idle. He is represented as most deadly 
in his hatred towards the United States, by some. We shall 
see.—[ Cin. Com. 


The city of Buffalo, N. Y. contains a population of 35,000, 
and is increasing at the rate of upwards of 2000 a year. 





Wm. Kent, Esq., son of Chancellor Kent, of New York, is 
to take the place of Judge Story, as Dane Professor of Law, 
at Cambridge. 


GOVERNOR HENDERSON, of Texas, is dead. He was a vol- 
unteer for the Mexican war, and fell a victim to the diseases 
in the camp at Matamoras, 


A CHANCE.—It is stated that there are now livingin Bos- 
ton, seven unmarried sisters, daughters of Deacon Jeremiah 
Jewett, the youngest being just 71 years old, and as spright- 
ly as a pea ona shovel. 
known as “THE CHILD.” Whata chance for some young 
bachelor!—[Cin. Com. 


Rt. Rev. Benedict Fenwick, Roman Catholic Bishop of Bos- 
ton, died at his residence in Boston, on the 12th ult. He is 
succeeded by Rey. J. Fitzpatrick. 


IowA.—This will be a great and magnificent State, both in 
extent of territory as well as richness of soil and salubrity of 
climate. By the Treaty with the Pottawatamies, the United 
States comes in possession of some six millions of acres of 
lands. Five millions lying between the Missouri and the Mis- 
sissippi, west of Iowa and north of Missouri. Iowa will by 
this treaty gain a front on the Missouri river of several hun- 
dred miles.—[N. Y. Sun. 


Six of those on board, out of eleven, perished- | 


She is the pet of the family, and ! 








Spicings, 





“I say,” said an urchin to another in the street, the other 
day, ‘you're the feller what stole my marble.” “No | 
ain't.” “Then I'ma liar, am I?’ and without more ado, he 
commenced a violent battery onthe person of the unoffend- 
ing lad. 





An Irish setvant, seeing his master about to throw a letter 
out of the window, said to him:—*“O, plase yer honor, don't 
throw the letther away, but give it to me, if you plase. I will 
send it to my father. I promised, sure and fast, I would send 
him one as soon as | came here.” 





“Willy,” said a doting parent at the breakfast table to an 
abridged edition of himself, who had just entered the grammar 
class at the High School; “Willy, will you pass me the butter!” 
“Thertainly, thir—ii takthes me to parthe anything. Butter 
ith common thubthatithive, neuter gender, agreeth with hot 
buckweat cakthes, and is governed by thugar houthe molathes 
underththood.” 








An Irishman in writing a letter to his sweetheart, asking 
whether she would accept of his love or not, writes thus:—“If 
you don't love me, plaze send back the letther without break- 
ing the seal.” 


An up-country gallant not long since went over to see his 
“bright particular,” and after sitting for nearly half a day 
without saying a word, at last got up and said: “Well I reck- 
on it’s gittin’ feeden’ time—I must be a goin’. 
| evenin’ to you ALL, Miss Nancy.” 


Well, a good 





| The last case of absence of mind is said to be that of a 
| judge, who pronounced sentence of death on the sheriff, and 
| discharged the prigoner. 





; A foolish person wenttothe pastor of the parish, and ma- 
| king upa very long face, told him he had seen a ghost, against 


| the side of the graveyard wall. “In what shape did it appear!” 


“In the shape of an ass.” “Go home and hold your tongue 
| about it, you are a very timid man, and have been frightened 


| at your own shadow.” 


“T say. mother,’ 





said a regular street loafer the other night 
after he had deposited something in a rickety old cupboard 
| and laid himself down upon the floor, “I want you to wake me 
| when I get dry!’ “How shall I know when you get dry?” “Oh 
just wake me any time—I'm always dry.” 
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THis paper will be issued every Wednesday, and will com- 
prise two volumes per year, of over 200 pages each, with an 
index accompanying each volume—making it a desirable 
work for binding. 

The contents will be mostly or wholly original, from the 
pens y some of the best writers in the country, and will con- 
sist 0 

POETRY, TALES, ESSAYS, &c. 


All of which shall bear a high meral and intellectual tone; 
and the Editor pledges himself that nothing of an immoral ten- 
dency, nothing of a partisan or sectarian nature, shall be ad- 


mitted. 
TERMS. 
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